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AN APPRECIATION OF JEHAN GEORGES VIBERT 


In the death of Jehan Georges Vibert, France has lost one of her 
most noted masters of genre painting. One is not to understand by 
this that Vibert was a great painter: he was not; he lacked the poetic 
insight, the soul, the ‘‘divine fire,’’ 
that, in art as in literature, must be 
the basis of real greatness. In plain 
terms, he was a minor artist, but he 
was one who had learned his profes- 
sion thoroughly, and who, by his 
cleverness, won for himself popular 
applause. 

He was a brilliant though hard 
colorist, but he had the faculty— 
perhaps it would be wrong to use a 
higher term—of producing pictures 
of a certain elegance and finish that 
captivated the many. He loved 
show, wit, humor, fine costumes, 
pretty faces, subjects that lent them- 
selves to a fine display of technical 
ability. What is equally important 
in his career, he was a _ shrewd 
enough business man to read cor- 
rectly his clientéle, and to select a 
specialty that he knew would appeal 
to the tastes of those he wished to 
secure as patrons. THE SPIDER’S WEB 

There is an element of the strict- By J. G. Vibert 
ly commercial in this policy, but 
Vibert did not hesitate to adopt it and own it frankly. In doing so 
he but did openly what most successful artists have done tacitly. 
Sheridan Ford says, in his bright book, ‘‘The Art of Folly’’: ‘‘The 
picture proclaims itself. The mass of mankind cares nothing for pic- 
torial art in its refinement, the eye for color being as rare as the ear 
for music or the head for mathematics.’’ Vibert early had this truism 
forced upon him by lack‘of success, and he deliberately modified his 
methods to suit conditions. 
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From the outset he was a painter of 
genre, but the earliest works he exhibited 
were classical or Christian in subject. 
On occasions, as in his ‘‘Apotheosis of 
Thiers,’’ produced in 1878, he attempted 
the grand, historical, and symbolical. 
But these early ventures found an unap- 
preciative public, and were left on his 
hand practically as studio ornaments. 
But conscious of his own technical ability, 
he cast about him for a line of subjects 
that would ‘‘meet a want,’’ and it did 
not take long for him to discover that 
comparatively small pictures of a story- 
telling character, bright with color, and 

exquisitely finished, found a ready mar- 
ket. To this type of work he thenceforth 
devoted himself assiduously. He thus 


By J.G. Vibert 


commanded public attention, 
and his works in the new vein 
proving good sellers, art dealers 
almost without exception united 
in extolling him as a new pic- 
torial genius. 
That many of his works 
merit this fulsome praise, one is 
bound to concede. He is, how- 
ever, a very uneven artist. At 
his best he is the superior of 
Meissonier in wit, brightness, 
and humor, and indeed he ranks 
with him in quality of brush 
work. As pictorial exponents ils 
of political and religious ques- ‘aia Pio 
tions, his works are better re- By J. G. Vibert 
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flections of present-day life and interest than are those of the other 
French genre painters of his time; as, for instance, those of Brillouin 
and Chavet. On the other hand, when not at his best, his pictures, 
both water-colors and oils, are decidedly flat and hard, so much so 
that it has been truthfully said a fair celor print of one of his pictures 
is equal in beauty to the original, which is not a compliment to his art. 

Perhaps ready sales, when once the ecclesiastical specialty for 


THE MISSIONARY’S STORY 
By J. G. Vibert 


which he became famous had been adopted, may have borne fruit in 
carelessness and indifference. Certainly they resulted in a monotony 
of theme, his characters being of a uniform stripe, differentiated only 
by poses and facial expressions. Vibert says, in the autobiography 
on which he was engaged at the time of his death, that he was ‘‘born 
to the red.’” This was a congenital trait which the success of his 
first pictures of church dignitaries confirmed into a studio practice. 
As a consequence, cardinals, in the gorgeous color that soon was 
known as ‘‘ Vibert’s red;’’ became the artist’s stock in trade. 
Lacking sentiment and poetic insight, Vibert never essayed to 
interpret nature, or portray the deeper emotions of the heart, or depict 
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the tragic incidents of life. From a comparatively early period in 
his career he was what he ended—a painter of genre subjects. He 
relied for his interest on wit and humor, and not infrequently on sar- 
casm and cynicism, and he trusted to his deft use of color and to his 
superb technical ability to present his subjects in telling guise. 
Withal, he cast over his broadest satires such polish and refinement 
that his characters, be they prelates or culprits, seem genteel company. 

Vibert worked successfully in genre before he adopted the distinc- 
tive line of subjects by which he acquired wealth and fame. ‘‘ Narcis- 


A FAMOUS CASE 
By J. G. Vibert 


? 


sus Transformed to a Flower’’ and ‘‘Daphnis and Chloe’’ were early 
canvases after the manner of Picot, one of his teachers. The first of 
his long series of humorous secular and religious anecdotal themes 
were ‘‘Wandering Barber,’’ ‘‘ Morning of the Wedding,’’ ‘‘ The Con- 
vent in Arms,’’ and ‘‘Paying the Tithe.’’ The popularity of these 
pictures, especially those in which the artist had made use of incidents 
connected with the religious life of his country, was immediate, and 
Vibert was not slow to follow up these initial successes with others of 
a like character. 

There is a certain element of irreverence in the art-loving public 
of France, and the piquancy, even audacity, of the artist’s treatment of 
the clergy in the long series of paintings that followed was relished. 
As I have said, Vibert studiously avoided coarseness, and if, as is the 
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case in some of his paintings, there is a little pictorial insinuation, it 
is hit off so cleverly and daintily, and with such studied considera- 
tion, that even the priesthood, whom he delighted to satirize, could 
bear him no malice. His keen sense of humor constantly found its 
way into his canvases. While in no sense frivolous, he generally 
eschewed the serious, and depicted the life of the priesthood in its 
lighter and gayer phases. His humor, therefore, was always divert- 
ing, and his wit usually harmless. A clever raconteur in paint. 

He was too well informed, however, too much alive to the absorb- 
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ANDANTE 
By J. G. Vibert 


ing interests of the day, to keep aloof from the Kulturkampf, which 
for years has been more or less rife in France against the church as 
an organization, and which only recently has resulted in riots incident 
to the closing of the church schools, and not a few of his paintings 
are little less than pictorial polemics against church and clergy. 
When thus he took up his brush in the interest of the popular crusade, 
his work was always incisive, trenchant, and telling, and no philippic 
ever uttered by the most radical leaders of the reform movement was 
more effective. 

Wit, irony, sarcasm, have ever been potent influences in moving 
mankind, and Vibert used them as a man of culture and education 
naturally would. He isa humorist without dullness, a wit without 
coarseness, a satirist without caricature. In this connection, one may 
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recall by way of comparison the German 
Griitzner, whose favorite themes for years 
were somewhat analagous to those of Vibert. 
The German saw the amusing, the hollow, 
the sham side of priestly professions and 
practices as clearly as 
did the Frenchman, 
painted them with a 
certain fondness, and 
often painted them 
more forcibly than did 
Vibert. But his mind 
was of a different order, 
and was attracted rather 
by the escapades of 
monks and the lower 
clergy than by the 
genteel excesses, the 


THE PIGEONS OF THE HAREM 
By J. G. Vibert 
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worldly luxury, the polite indifference and mockery of the higher 
church dignitaries. Each followed his own natural predilections. 
Griitzner is at home ina monastery cellar, and Vibert in the hall 
of state; Griitzner has a fondness for flagons of ale and tankards of 
beer, and Vibert for 
bottles of champagne 
served in the approved 
style incrystal glasses; 
Griitzner loves to paint 
the coarse smocks of 
equally coarse monks, 
and Vibert the rich 
texture of cardinals’ 
robes. Really there 
is no comparison be- 
tween the art of the 
two painters, yet their 
interests were in a 
sense the same. With 
more refinement and 
education, and in 
closer touch with the 
absorbing interests of 
the day, Gritzner ae 
might have been a 
German Vibert, and 
with a keener relish 
for the crude pleasures 
of lowly life, Vibert 
might have been a 
French Griitzner. 
Owing to his keen 
satires on the princes 
of the church, Vibert 
has been likened to 
the novelist Ferdinand oneiiens 
Fabre, and the com- gy j.G. Vibert 
parison is not with- 
out aptness, for each in his respective medium discloses the same 
relish for a sly thrust at the priesthood, and the same delight in gib- 
beting the men of holy orders who are more worldly than spiritual. 
Vibert’ s work is comparatively well known in the United States, 
where he has had many patrons, and where the highest prices have 
been paid for his canvases. His celebrated ‘‘ The Missionary’s Story,’’ 
which is herewith reproduced, brought twenty-five thousand five hun- 
dred dollars at the Morgan sale, in 1886. In this notable canvas the 
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artist draws a sharp com- 
parison between the earnest 
ys ro missionary, of rustic appear- 
vit re ance in his shabby garb, and 
Zs the supercilious, indifferent 
prelates, in their rich robes. 
The work is nothing less 
than a scathing denunciation 
of the heads of the church, 
who fatten in luxury, and 
reluctantly condescend on 
occasions to be bored with 
the recitals of the real work- 
ers for the Lord. 

Other notable examples 
of Vibert’s best work arc 
‘“*‘The Committee on Moran 
Books,’’ in the Vanderbilt 
collection; ‘‘The Cardinal's 
Menu,’’ in the Arnott col- 
lection; ‘‘A Startling Con- 
fession,’’ in the Catherine 
PRIESTLY TYPE L. Wolfe collection; ‘‘Gul- 
ee re liver and the Lilliputians,’’ 

in the Peter Schemm collec- 
tion; ‘‘Roll Call after Pillage,’’ in the Academy of the Fine Arts; 
‘*The Schism,’’ in the Corcoran gallery; ‘‘An Attentive Pupil,”’ 
owned by W. P. Henszey; and ‘‘The Trial of Pirrot,’” owned by 
John Sellers, Jr. 

One of the best of Vibert’s works is ‘‘Theological Discussion,’”’ 
depicting a tilt between two prelates who, in their wrath, have wheeled 
their chairs about so as to turn their backs on each other; and one of 
his most pleasing pictures, in which Vibert for the time has discarded 
his almost ever-present cardinals, is a canvas exhibited last spring in 
New York, showing a young couple of the olden times starting on 
their wedding journey, while the marriage guests bid them godspeed 
amid merry jests. 

For the purpose of this article Vibert’s life can be summed up in 
a few words. He was born in Paris in 1840, beginning the study of 
art under his maternal grandfather, Jaget, one of France’s most cele- 
brated engravers. He entered the mcole des Beaux Arts at the age 
of fourteen, studied under Barrias and Picot, and ten years later, in 
1864, was medaled, receiving medals again successively in 1867 and 
1868. In 1870 he received the Legion of Honor, and again in 1878 
he was awarded a third-class medal. He was one of the founders of 
the Society of French Aquarellists. 
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Following the example of many of the French Orientalists, like 
Diaz, Fortuny, Fromentin, and Benjamin-Constant, Vibert traveled 
extensively in the East, and as a result produced a number of paint- 
ings that bear a marked resemblance to those of Fromentin. He was, 
however, too much in love with his cardinal red, too fond of his 
churchly subjects, to become an Orientalist. He preferred to be the 
kindly portrayer or the caustic satirist of priest and prelate. And it 
is as such, doubtless, that he will be remembered. 

It should be said, in conclusion, that Vibert was not a man of a 
single talent. He was an author of no mean ability, especially on art 
matters, and was the inventor of a number of devices for the painter’s 
use and of special varnishes and forms of brushes. At the time of 
his death he was engaged in getting out a sumptuous edition of his 
autobiography, magnificently printed and illustrated with photogravure 
reproductiens of his paintings. Of this edition there were to be only 
two hundred copies at two hundred and fifty dollars each, every set 
of two volumes to be accompanied by an original water- color. 

What place Vibert will ultimately hold in his country’s art it might 
be hazardous to conjecture. Certainly during his life he did not lack 
popularity or the wealth that flows from general popular appreciation. 
But popularity is often fictitious glory, and great as is the reputation 
he acquired by his pictures of red-coated church dignitaries, it is to 
be doubted if his name will live in history as will those of many other 
contemporary artists who struggled more arduously, but failed to win 
an equal measure of public applause and support. 

FREDERICK W. Morton. 





JUSTICE PURSUING CRIME 
By J. G. Vibert 

































































STUDY OF ART IN THE UNIVERSITY 





As practical teaching in the fine arts has nothing to do with general 
education, even in its highest sense, it may be that such teaching has 
no place in a university. It is to that question that the following 
remarks are addressed : 

The fine arts with which the immediate inquiry lies are those of 
form and color—those which are generally called the arts of design. 
. . . . Those arts which are especially fine arts are all manual arts in 
the strict sense of the word. They are the result of the skilled hand 
of man inspired directly by the mind which has, by nature and by 
training, a peculiar ability not noticeable in the ordinary pursuits of 
mankind. In saying this I am presuming, of course, a certain degree 
of merit in the artistic production. 

The work of the sculptor is most commonly, in modern times at 
least, the putting into shape of soft and plastic ‘material—the process 
called modeling. From the model, copies in hard and durable 
material are made, and these copies are open to revision and improve- 
ment by the hand of the original artist. Sculpture includes also 
carving directly by the hand of the artist in wood, ivory, or stone; 
and in preparation for such work, which cannot easily be altered, 
models in soft material are continually made. All this is the work of 
the naturally delicate and artistically trained hand of the artist, 
inspired by his gifted and educated senses and creative power. 

The art of the painter is more complex than that of the sculptor, 
but it may be defined in a general way as the art of representing on 
the flat surface any or all of the things seen in external nature, but in 
such a way that the natural object is seen in new lights, and perhaps 
with a profounder insight, and that the resulting effect is attractive in 
avery high degree. .... 

Whatever is the ultimate object, the means are the same. Those 
means are all reducible to the touch of the skilled hand guiding such 
instruments as experience has proved useful for its immediate pur- 
poses. The sculptor has wooden scrapers of different forms, and iron 
tools, some of which are of the man’s own devising; he uses wax 
prepared in various ways; clay, which has to be kept wet and is of 
infinite annoyance to the artist and his assistant; he guides himself 
by drawing in chalk on a blackboard or a great sheet of paper; he 
sets up iron forms to support the heavy masses of his wet clay; he 
uses a complicated machine to enable the workmen to copy in marble 
the perfected model, and that perfected model, as given to the work- 

* Portion of a letter written to President Butler apropos of the establishment of 
a department of Fine Arts at Columbia University. 
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men, will probably be a plaster cast from his clay original, because 
such a cast will keep its shape forever if not injured by direct blows. 

All of this is the mere external and visible side of the artist’s 
work. The essential thing in his work is that touch of the hand upon 
the material, hard or soft, which touch it is impossible to describe, 
and equally impossible to teach to another, except by long and slow 
personal precept and example. In short, the art of sculpture is 
a manual art, and is to be handed down from master to pupil only 
as any other manual art of great delicacy may be handed down. 

The manual art of painting is still more complex. No one artist 
has ever been able to carry on at the same time all the various 
branches of this elaborate art, for it includes every kind of representa- 
tion and of expression of thought on a flat surface. It includes draw- 
ing with the hard point and with the soft crumbling stick of charcoal, 
and this drawing to include under one general term processes so differ- 
ent as the setting down of an arbitrary bounding line (the outline), 
carried more or less far into detail, according to the ideas of the 
artist at work, and equally the representation of light and shade, 
that is to say, of masses of light and dark so arranged, so contrasted, 
and so graded that they explain and in a way represent certain 
actually existing objects in nature—all this to produce an effect 
of beauty, force, or significance which appeals directly to the eye 
and to the mind of the observer. 

Drawing, moreover, includes much of the putting into place and 
organizing of the whole work of art. Thus, a definition has been 
given by most competent critics for the term ‘‘drawing,’’ namely, the 
putting of each thing into its right place; that is to say, putting the 
strongest dark, the most brilliant light, the half lights, the point of 
pure red, the surface of delicately graded blue, and the like—of put- 
ting all these each into its right place for its due effect upon all the 
other parts of the composition. But if drawing includes so much, 
and is so hard to define absolutely, in like manner the word ‘‘col- 
oring’’ or “‘color’’ is almost equally extensive, and almost equally 
ill defined. ‘ 

For some reason hard to explain, the artist in painting has gener- 
ally preferred the expression of form on the flat surface, the most 
difficult thing which is given to artistically minded man to achieve— 
has preferred this to that which would seem to be directly offered 
him as his proper task, the production of strong contrasts and delicate 
gradations of color such as nature gives us in the scenery of mountains 
and sky. 

Still, however, the art is manual.’. The turn of the hand, the 
action of wrist and finger, by which a little of the heavy clinging oil 
color with which the brush is loaded, is left delicately attached to the 
previously laid surface of paint, henceforward modifying throughout 
one whole passage of the composition, delicate and inexplicable as it 
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is, is not more purely a refined manual operation than is the leav- 
ing of a bit of white paper in the water-color drawing, while the 
transparent color around it flows as it were up to the unseizable, 
undiscoverable edge of the white patch. so that, although the eye sees 
that the bit of white is there, and that beyond it there are gradations 
of yellow passing slowly into green, the dividing line is as impercep- 
tible as that which separates a distant mountain at sunset, flushed with 
pink, from the sky beyond it—an outline which no one can draw. 

The purpose of this attempted exposition of the significance of 
manual art is, that I may insist upon the enormous difference between 
this and university education. University education has to do with 
all that can be taught in words, and all that is expressible in the lan- 
guage of words. <A manual art has nothing to do with the thoughts 
which are expressible in words; by it thoughts are expressed wholly 
otherwise. It is not out of the way for a university to include a 
school of architecture, because architecture as practiced in modern 
times is not a manual art, but is a combination of an intellectual but 
non-artistic study with science, and with artistic traditions now 
embodied in books. What little skill in any manual way the architect 
may require he must of necessity gain outside of the university, just 
as he must gain also outside of the university that knowledge and 
instinctive sense of the business expediencies which will make him 
more or less successful in getting business and in doing it to the 
advantage of his employer. .... In like manner, archeology 
belongs in a university. = 

As taught ina university, archeology is, of course, a branch of 
history, and its extraordinary services to the historian are made mani- 
fest in the work now going on of slowly building up the history of the 
great Roman empire, a history which had been left in a hopeless state 
of confusion and misunderstanding by those contemporary writers 
whose works are all that had come down to us. _ In like manner, the 
history of fine art, a matter not in all respects the same as archeology, 
though of course closely connected with it, is altogether a matter for 
university teaching; and in immediate connection with this, in fact 
inseparable from it, is the matter of artistic criticism. . ... It need 
hardly be said that zsthetics, or the metaphysical aspect of the pro- 
duction of the work of art and the mental processes which lead up to 
it, is entirely a fit subject for university training. 

There is one important reason why the university should not 
undertake to include in its course of study other subjects than those 
which are expressible in the language of words, and that is the 
requirement which certainly exists, though it is partly lost sight of in 
modern times, the requirement that the student of the manual arts 
should begin his training at a very early age. If one could be sure 
that at the age of fifteen a boy had unusual gifts of artistic perception, 
and thoughts capable of artistic expression as well, it is then, and not 
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later that he should be put to all-day training in the art which he 
would choose. Such knowledge of his native tongue and of arith- 
metic and other simple studies as are obtainable before the age of 
fifteen are all that should be asked for the commencement. 

The boy should be set to work upon his task in the morning, and 
kept at it, easily, quietly, without haste and without worry, all day 
long and every day, until the master finds that. his apprentice has 
grown up to his own stature. If, then, the university should wish to 
teach this artist in his later life—when the young man, already a 
master in his art, feels the need of more literary cultivation than he 
has had hitherto—then, to his mature mind and his faculties of per- 
ception and acquisition trained, though not in the literary way, the 
university may offer literature, language, science, what you will. It 
would be a noble thing to have such a course of what may be called 
collegiate studies for the grown man. On the other hand, nothing 
but injury to the artist’s career can come from anything like a serious 
attempt to teach him any of those things which are contained in the 
language of words during the years which he should devote exclu- 
sively to his artistic training. 

The conclusion is, that the university may and should have a 
course of study in the theory and criticism of fine art, including arche- 
ology in the widest sense, including, that is to say, the study of the 
recent past as well as of the remote antiquity, and the careful noting 
of new views and recently matured lines of criticism, as well as the 
absolute discoveries of hitherto unknown documents or works of art. 

RussELL STURGIS. 
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THE ART OF JOHN J. ENNEKING 


One recalls the melancholy brooding of Andrea del Sarto, called 
‘the Faultless Painter,’’ from his perfection of technic, but who was 
deficient in impulse and soul, when he says in the poem of Browning, 
‘*All is silver-gray, placid, and perfect with my art.’’ Citing some of 
his fellow-painters who strove and agonized to do what came with 
such facility to him, he adds, ‘‘But all the play, the insight, and the 
stretch—out of me! out of me!’’ It is this play, this insight, this 
stretch of imagination and feeling, that makes true art, of which the 
technicalities are but the instruments of expression; and in the work 
of John J. Enneking of Boston, one of the most individual of Ameri- 
can painters, and withal one of the most developed and rounded of 
personalities, one sees an admirable illustration of these qualities. 

The word ‘‘developed”’ is after all not quite the fitting one, for 
there is such a spontaneity and inevitableness about Mr. Enneking’s 
nature that one is all the time conscious of original impulse, of innate 
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force, rather than of special training or cultivation in a scholastic way. 
One will not have talked five minutes with the artist without having 
one’s wits put at work upon some new thought, which may at first 
strike one as a paradox, but which will grow lucid and convincing as 
he develops it. Mr. Enneking is much sought for asa lecturer in 
Boston and vicinity, and he rarely fails to upset some hoary theory 
that has served its day, and to reinstate it with a broader thought. 

It is not only upon art that he has new and suggestive ideas, but 
upon progressive movements and subjects in general, for a part of 


SPRING MORNING AT THE OLD HOMESTEAD 
By J. J. Enneking 


Mr. Enneking’s belief is, that an artist should be a many-sided man, 
with a practical interest in the community. He himself is chairman 
of one of the park commissions of Greater Boston, has been one of 
the chief promoters of the movement for civic beauty and for art in 
the public schools, and is especially an apostle of the artistic in the 
handicrafts, the engrafting of the «esthetic on the useful. He has 
large faith, too, in American oriyinative genius in the useful arts, and 
while he does not deprecate but encourages the study of the best in 
Old World models, it is only for the general training and cultivation 
of the artistic faculties that the student may thus evolve something 
fine and individual of his own. 





This, too, is his theory in the 
study of art in general, and the one 
that he has applied to his own 
career. He was already a promi- 
nent and a successful artist before 
he had taken any European train- 
ing, which has doubtless been the 
safeguard of his individuality. In- 
deed, he tells us that after returning 
from Europe, where he had spent 
one year in the Academy at 
Munich, and three years in Bon- 
nat’s Life School in Paris, with 
Daubigny as one of his critics, he 
was ten years trying to find him- 
self; that is, attaining his own in- 
dividual expression, painting again 
from impulse, but with the added 
gain in breadth and ease that his 
foreign study had given him. To 
use his own words: 

‘*When I came back from Europe 
I was not sure whether my work 
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J. J. ENNEKING 
From a Photograph 


was mine. I knew if Leonardo da Vinci was right, that before one 
can paint from impulse, and four it on to the canvas, the material 
must all be in one’s head, for when the impulse comes one cannot 
stop to analyze. I knew that I must go to nature, get my feeling and 
material directly from her, and not be merely a studio artist.”’ 





WINTER NEAR LENOX, MASS 
By J. J. Enneking 


To nature, then, 
Mr. Enneking went, 
and painted studies 
ten years—studies of 
every typical expres- 
sion, of every ele- 
mentary fact, in out- 
of-door life; of color, 
tone, and values as 
modified hour by 
hour by atmospheric 
effects; of the same 
scene at different 
seasons of the year, 
making an absolutely 
faithful memoran- 
dum on canvas of 
accents, of moods, 
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A LANDSCAPE 
By J. J. Enneking 


which would otherwise be too elusive to be recalled, that in after 
work they might serve not only as suggestions, but as data in color, 
form, light, etc. 

These studies, made at first hand, ofttimes in a few moments, at 
most in a few hours, are in themselves exquisite transcriptions of 
nature, and as the artist places one after another upon the easel—now 
a blossomy May morning, with its lightsome masses of bloom; now 
the blue of a mountain-top, surmounting the varying green of the 
nearer hills; now the dull tones of the corn in the shock warmed by 
glints of sunlight; again the autumn gamut of hues, and winter's bold 
definition of contrasts—one is no less educated in the subtleties of 
atmosphere, line, perspective, than enthralled by the soul of it all as 
revealed by one who understands. But these are studies; they are 
the material which da Vinci said must be in one’s head. What of 
the work that followed the ten years, the work of impulse? 

One must go to Mr. Enneking’s studio, or to one of his exhibits, 
to see in how far he has compassed the task which he decreed him- 
self. Perhaps one of the first things which one notes is, that his work 
is indeed not studio art, not synthetic composition, making up a 
landscape for instance, with a still pool in the foreground, a clump 
of trees on the bank, a partly concealed house in the distance, and 
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the atmosphere to harmonize with all. Such conventionality of treat- 
ment, wherein the pictorial side is the most obvious, is utterly 
removed from Mr. Enneking’s style. He gives one instead a brown 
hillside, ample and strong, undulating in one vast crest to a ravine, 
and surmounted by a few trees—this the simplicity of detail, the 
faithfulness of rendition, but all infused with that imaginative senti- 
ment, hallowed by that poetic penumbra which distinguishes the 
artist's every canvas. 

Mr. Enneking is a colorist, but not a riotous colorist. He does 
not startle, he satisfies. One is not all the time wondering if nature 
does look that way, if an artist really does see those colors, as he is 
compelled to wonder very often in modern painting, but he knows she 
looks that way, and draws a deep breath of acquiescence and delight 
when her familiar beauty greets him from the canvas. 

Mr. Enneking loves to paint the rich, subdued tone of a late 
autumn woodland. He is acknowledged to have created, artistically 
speaking, the November twilight, that semi-tone of color and har- 
mony which an artist may imbue with more feeling than he may any 
other note in nature—if it be in him to express. He has several can- 





VENICE 


By J. J. Enneking 
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CALF IN THE LANE 
By J. J. Enneking 


















vases of different 
detail set to this 
key, and has at- 
tained in it a free- 
dom of expression 
that comes. only 
from such intimacy 
with the subiect it- 
self that the spirit, 
and not the form, 
becomes the artist’s 
medium. When one 
remembers that 
Corot painted the 
same theme _ over 
five hundred times, 
with only slight 
variation in com- 


position, getting more and more detached from mere pigment, more 
exquisitely refined and spiritual, this focusing of power to one point 


becomes expedient and admirable. 
It must not be inferred, however, that Mr. Enneking’s reach is 


summed up in one class of subjects. 


On the contrary, he has a most 


varied range, as was shown in the great diversity of studies directly 
But each artist has a keynote of temperament, 
of spirituality to express, and one feels that in those deep, brooding 
twilights, where the gold just lingers in the brown November wood, 
and a mysterious subtlety is over nature, compelling one to contem- 


from life and nature. 


plation, he 
has thus far 
reached the 
apogee of his 
own art. 

itt his 
landscapes, 
which seem 
the most 
characteristic 
one feels 
nature's 
grave, serene 
poise and 
strength, as 
one does in 


a work of sue cLAM-DIGGER 


Daubigny’s, 


By J. J. Enneking 
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though Mr. Enneking’s coloring is usually warmer, and there is 
more vitality than in the sometimes melancholy expressions of 
Daubigny. The painting of Mr. Enneking which took a bronze 
medal at the Paris Exposition is one which exactly illustrates this 
phase of his art. It is in very dark tones, a woodland view with 
simplicity of form. Its primary appeal is not through color, but it 
is of a tone that gathers richness and definition as one looks at it, as 
it also gathers light. One’s first impression of the picture is, that it 
is too dark, as one in nature feels the darkness upon entering a wood. 
But onesoon 
perceives the 
gradually 
returning 
light. Just 
this, in an 
artistic way, 
the artist has 
expressed in 
the growing 
values of his 
picture, and 
not less emo- 
tionally has 
it the power 
of growing 
illuminative, 
and leading 
one out by 
its reflective an INTERIOR 

suggestion. By J. J. Enneking 

Mr. En- 

neking has ideality so strong in him that he is very likely to work 
at a canvas at intervals while it remains in his studio, as did 
his friend George Inness, who, he says, could never let a picture 
alone while it remained in his possession. Recently he has been 
reanimating, one might say, a landscape which was exhibited at the 
World's Fair, imbuing it with a richer hue, a warmer atmospheric 
effect, without altering the detail. Upon first thought one would be 
skeptical of such an attempt; he would fear for the spontaneity and 
impulse of the picture, but should one see it, partly developed by the 
new motive and partly as at first conceived, there could be no two 
opinions about it. A soul was imparted to the picture that gave to 
it an entirely different sentiment. There might be a fatal chance in 
this method to some artists, but not to Mr. Enneking, as the work 
attests. His retouching is done on too certain lines. 

In common with all artists who aim for truth, Mr. Enneking’s 
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work shows the influence of the newer thought in color and light, 
without being what one would term impressionistic. Up to the time 
of Manet and Monet, the prophets of the ‘‘plain air’’ school, the 
painting of absolute values in nature had not been attempted. All 
values were relative, were by a scale of correspondences, whereby each 
note was made to harmonize with the key of the whole. Such actu- 
ality, such vivid, palpitating life as vibrates from one of Monet's 
canvases, was unknown in art before his time, though Manet’s work 


THE BROOK 
J. J. Enneking 


had been instinct with it in a less varied range. Chiaroscuro, in the 
old sense of the term, or gradation, as it was called, is done away 
with in Monetism, and the actual illusion of light, and of sunlight, as 
nearly as pigment may compass it, is substituted. 

Impressionism is, in its present application, a misnomer. Monet 
and his co-workers disclaimed that they were impressionists more 
than were others who were not of their creed. The term was applied 
to them when their aim and method were not yet understood and 
accepted. They called themselves ‘‘plain air’’ painters—painters of 
the real light of nature—and followed the prism idea representing 
light by the vibration of the three primary colors. They were impres- 
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sionists only in the sense that all artists are impressionists, painting 
their individual idea, their impression of nature, whether in black-and- 
white or in color. 

The danger in Monetism (which is the more accurate term) is, that 
it shall occupy itself so much with actuality that it lose all element 
of imagination. One demands more of an artist than rendition, how- 
ever faithful. He demands feeling, suggestion, a personal philosophy 
revealed in the touch and spirit of the picture; one expects an artist 





SHEEP AND LAMBS 
By J. J. Enneking 


to see visions and dream dreams, and to make one see them in turn, 
and the work of one master is differentiated from that of another by 
his interpretation of his own vision. 

Now, the so-called impressionists are likely to see facts in nature 
without the mystic aura that surrounds them; they lose the etherial 
part, and hence there is something faultily faultless and icily regular 
even in the glory of their coloring, and the moving vitality in which 
it abounds. It is hard coloring, it does not diffuse itself with one’s 
fancy, and it is often vitality without soul. 

This sort of impressionism is not found in Mr. Enneking’s work, 
but rather that which makes the word synonymous with individuality. 
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The technical principle of light and color as developed by Monet, and 
now widely accepted, has been applied in many of his pictures, and 
wonderful. effects of verisemblance attained through it, but without 
the loss of that element of poetry and emotion which so characterizes 
his art, and imparts to it its peculiar and individual charm. 

‘‘Our danger,’’ says Mr. Enneking, ‘‘is of running into a creed, 


WINTER TWILIGHT 
By J. J. Enneking 


so that one individual shall dominate. Our young men have come 
back from Europe with a Monet receipt, and say that whatever is not 
like that is bad. There had been a similar tendency to imitate the 
Barbizon school. We are ina transition state that is very healthy, 
but at the same time dangerous. We have summed up the art of the 
various countries, and now must evolve an art in which the American 
spirit shall dominate.”’ 

One of Mr. Enneking’s interesting theories is, that if one is to 
realize the highest expression of his nature, one must not be a mis- 
sionary with the brush; and furthermore, that the mission of art can- 
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not be grasped. Morally bad art may be as great from the artistic 
standpoint as morally good art. Morally good art may be very weak 
art, and vice versa. No one will live to measure the ultimate trend 
of it. The most irreligious man may paint the most religious picture, 
since the artist has only in view his highest ideal of the subject in 
hand, whatever its ethical nature. Mr. Enneking does not disparage 
religion, but his point is, that one cannot be an artist by virtue of 
religion, nor by virtue of anything but a strong, compelling im- 
pulse, a love that enables one to pour upon the canvas that which 
is waiting for expression in the soul. 

Of public recognition of his work, manifest in the outward and 
visible sign of medals, etc., Mr. Enneking has had a generous meed. 
At the Pan-American Exposition the silver medal which he received 
was but second inthe entire exhibit. At the Paris Exposition he 
received a bronze medal, at the Boston Interstate Exhibition four 
gold medals, and at various other Boston exhibits four silver medals 
have been accorded him. His work is widely acknowledged as one 
of the finest expressions in modern American art. 

Jessie B. RITTENHOUSE. 
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As your correspondent has been sketching and photographing in 
the island of Mindanao, where white man never trod before, perhaps 
an account of the trip, and especially of the methods of Moro artists, 
may be of interest to the magazine’s readers. The Moro sultan and 
dattos do not encourage visits from foreigners. They prefer to be 
let alone. The Spanish residents of the Philippines can tell of numer- 
ous cases in which small parties went to the lakes in the in- 
terior of the island 
and never returned. 
My opportunity to 
visit the forbidden 
portion of the island 
occurred when the 
American column 
of United States 
soldiers marched 
from the sea to the 
great lake country 
in the interior. The 
writer was fortunate 
enough to be with 
this expedition, and ARTIST EN ROUTE 
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this narrative is based upon the ex- 
periences of the trip. 
I started out with a good sup- 
ply of pencils, brushes, paints, and 
so forth, but soon found myself 
using the native product. It may 
surprise some Americans to learn 
that there are some really good 
Moro artists in Mindanao. These 
artists possess both the home-made 
outfits for artistic work and the 
imported. You can buy imported 
brushes and some artists’ materials 
in such places as Manila, Iloilo, 
Zamboango, and Cebu. Manila, 
of course, has the best supply. I 
will call attention to some of the 
crude devices used by the native 
artists, particularly those of the 
MORO BRUSHES island of Mindanao. The native 

artists often sell their brushes and 
colors to Americans and other foreigners in the country, and almost 
every one of these artists has more or less of the domestic equipment 
mixed with the imported. 

In Figure 1 I show one of the common types of native brushes, 
made by adjusting the bristles of hogs and the fiber of various plants 
in the bamboo tube. Sometimes the bamboo: piece is made into a 
brush form by merely splitting the stub. The end of the piece is 
cut into repeatedly for about one inch in length, and a brush-like 
formation results. Some of these types of brushes are worked down 
to a very serviceable order in this manner. Figure 2 shows a bristle 
brush of Moro pattern, constructed with a piece of bamboo of proper 
proportion, set with hair or other material, and the brush shaped to 
a point, as shown, for striping and general line work. Figure 3 shows 
a similar brush arranged for extremely fine work. One peculiar form 
of Moro brush is that shown in 
Figure 4. This consists of a series 
of small points set into a piece of 
bamboo fitted with a handle. The 
Moro artist secures some very 
artistic effects with this descrip- 
tion of brush. 

The writer found some odd pat- 
terns of color-mixing contrivances 
in service among the Moros. The 
native artist depends largely upon MORO MIXING TROUGHS 
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what he can collect about him. He does not use much pottery or 
metal ware. He can get a form of dish for mixing purposes by cut- 
ting out a section of wood from the nearest bamboo-tree. One of 
these is shown in Figure 5. When he is through making his mix, 
the native throws the improvised article away, for he knows that he 
can readily obtain another. Some of these native-made color-mix- 
ing devices are constructed with pins so that they may stand even 
upon a base, as illustrated 
in Figure 6. Often you will 
find the native artist squat- 
ting upon the ground bya 
stone bowl like that in 
Figure 7. This bowl is 
furnished with a stone or 
wood instrument, which is 
used for pounding the con- 
tents into the necessary 
pulverized condition. 
Dye-stuffs—herbs and 
minerals—~suitable for mak- 
ing colorsand the like, are 
pounded to the required 
fineness in these’ crude 
affairs. The process _ is 
slow and tedious. Often 
an entire day is consumed 
in working down a small 
quantity of the color stuffs. 
A mixing knife is shown 
in Figure 8. These knives 
are similar in pattern to 
the American knife, but , 
are poorly made. The MORO GRINDING DEVICES 
Moro has no effective way 
of drawing and tempering steel, and hence is handicapped in his work. 
One peculiar device which I saw in use for pulverizing native dried 
roots and barks is shown in Figure 9. There is a foundation piece B, 
of disk form, which is sometimes made from wood and sometimes 
from stone. This lower portion is hollowed out a few inches to 
receive the disk A. This disk is revolved on the lower portion by 
means of the handle shown. The native women usually do the 
grinding. The substance to be ground is placed between the turning 
stones and receives a pretty thorough working. In Figure 10 is shown 
one of the native-made utensils for holding liquids of any kind. 
Mixed colors, varnishes, made from the native gums and saps, oils 
from the cocoanut, etc., are usually placed in rudely shaped vessels 
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like this. The bamboo tube is cut the 
right size and is furnished with the proper 
side pieces and handle. 

A Moro mallet of wood for reducing 
pieces of mineral stuffs to the desired 
pulverized condition is shown in Figure 
11. This tool is often employed in con- 
junction with the revolving grinders. 
The Moro housewife usually has one or 
more easels made of bamboo like that in 
Figure 12. The average Moro datto has 
quite a number of wives, and the com- 
mon man as many as he can conveniently 
support. ; 

/z Perhaps I should mention the outfit I 
MORO EASEL found it practicable to carry on the march 
to the lakes, after having abandoned 
much of the stuff. When an artist is required to carry everything 
on his back, he does not want much weight. I hired a native to 
pack my tent, bedding, and a little supply of rations. I carried on 
my back the outfit shown in Figure 13. The main box C contains the 
general outfit for sketching and doing some color work. I had this 
made of russet leather in Zamboango. I had cartridges E fitted as 
shown. The side pockets DD contain colors, varnishes, oils, etc., 
in bottles, and all the bottles fit into felt-lined sockets. 

Figure 14 isa sketch of one of the artistic picture frames of Moro 
design. The frame sets up from the floor level about two feet upon 
stands. The framework itself is frequently very fantastically deco- 
rated. Often the colors are of the native red and yellow pattern, and 
are weird in effect. In this instance the frame is made of a wood 
base on which are sections 
of shells. The pearl divers 
of Jolo get many shells of 
great beauty, and these 
shells are often finished in 
very nice fashion with oil 
and hard rubbing. o 

The Moro artist is of 


<5 
course greatly handicapped 
in his work. He must not 
oe 
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only make nearly every- 


thing he uses, but he must 
hustle for supplies. The 
Chinese stores, which one 
finds in all the settled com- 
munities, carry in stock ARTIST’S TRAVELING EQUIPMENT 
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small quantities of paints and colors of foreign make, but these 
supplies are costly. The natives who deal in the domestic articles 
usually come into the market-places of the towns and barrios, and 
one can buy from them there. But there is always the same scarcity. 
Every one is always out of almost everything, and one must take what 
one can get, and not what one wants. GEORGE REECE. 


In the Field, Lake Lanoa Expedition, 
Mindando, May 19, 1902. 
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ART EXHIBITION IN WORCESTER 


The fourth annual exhibition of oil-paintings at the Art Museum 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, now holding, is in every respect an 
important display. This summer show is made up of canvases care- 
fully selected from the exhibitions held during the preceding winter 
and spring in Philadelphia, Boston, 
New York, and Pittsburg, with liberal 
contributions of new work direct from 
the studios of painters in the leading 
art centers. 
One is inclined to think that the 
management of the institution decided 
wisely in electing to hold the exhibi- 
tion during the summer months, from 
June to mid-September. Coming thus 
in an off season, it has been possible to 
secure for the galleries of the museum 
a notable collection of canvases which 
it might have been difficult to obtain 
had the show been held during the 
months in which the larger institutions 
are wont to make their annual displays. 
The exhibition comprises over two 
hundred canvases, which are thor- 
oughly representative of the best work 
done by American artists. Despite 
the fact that the management of the 
institution has drawn so largely from 
previous exhibitions, it is a noteworthy 
fact that the peripatetic canvases that 
have for seasons been going the rounds 
PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG WOMAN of the galleries are conspicuous by 
By Paul Moschcowitz their absence. The pictures shown 

are, for the most part, comparatively 
fresh, and the leaven of entirely new work is so marked as to add the 
interest of novelty. The institution has had foresight to award two 
prizes, one of three hundred and the other of two hundred dollars, 
for the best two paintings, according to the judgment of a competent 
jury of artists, and it has further announced it as a possibility that 
one or more of the pictures displayed might be purchased to add to 
the permanent collection of the museum. This naturally has had its 
effect in determining the quality of the exhibits. , 
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This year the 
first prize has been 
awarded to George 
Louis Carspecken for 
his ‘‘Portrait of a 
Young Man,’’ and 
the second to Charles 
Hopkinson for his 
‘*Fishermen of Fini- 
stére.”’ Both of 
these are notable 
works, fine in con- 
ception, and no less BELFAST CASTLE, COUNTY CLARE, IRELAND 
excellent in execu- By William T. Richards 
tion. The consensus 
of opinion is, that the prizes were judiciously awarded, and that Car- 
specken and Hopkinson well merited the honor conferred upon them. 

One of the most pleasing features of the exhibition is the work 
by some fourteen artists of Worcester—R. C. Woodberry, with 
portrait sketches; Frank J. Darrah and Joseph Greenwood, with 
‘‘summer’’ landscapes; Henry E. Kinney and Frederick S. Pratt, 
with portraits; the Misses Edith Getschel and Grace E. Hackett, 
with ‘‘The Last Snow’’ and ‘‘After the Rain’’; Miss Annie B. 
Shepley, with a portrait of a lady; Dr. Nason, the rMisses Munger 
and Washburn, etc. The *‘Portrait of Miss Annie L.,’* by Miss Alice 
Ware of Worcester, is an exceptionally good profile of a dark-haired 
girl. This local work compares favorably with the other exhibits. 

New York is represented by over fifty well-known artists; among 
others, by John W. Alexander, Cecilia Beaux, Carroll Beckwith, 
Walter Clark, E. Ir- 
ving Couse, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenyon Cox, 
Elliott Daingerfield, 
Frank V. DuMond, 
Charles Warren 
Eaton, Birge Harri- 
son, Childe Hassam, 
H. Bolton Jones, 
Alfred H. Maurer, 
Henry W. Ranger, 
J. Alden Weir, and 
Carleton Wiggins. 
The work of most 
of these men is fully 
up to their best 





ON FISHERS’ ISLAND 
By H. Bolton Jones standard, the can- 
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vases in many instances surpassing those displayed by the same men 
in the more pretentious metropolitan exhibitions of the last season. 
The Bostonians include Wilton Lockwood; Frank W. Benson, 
with his ‘‘Girl with a Gold Fan’’; Walter L. Dean, with his ‘‘Seiners 
at Rest’’ and ‘‘The Northeaster,’’ a shore view with turquoise gleams 
in the big waves; Sarah W. Whitman, with a bust portrait of Dr. Weir 


BOY WITH THE ARROW 
By Douglas Volk 


Mitchell; Edmund C. Tarbell, with his partly draped nude, ‘‘The 
Venetian Blind’’; William J. Kaula, with a ‘‘Yeliow Sunset’’; H. H. 
Gallison, with ‘‘September Days’’; Ernest L. Ipsen, with a portrait 
of William R. Richards; Wilbur R. Hamilton, with a view of Glouces- 
ter; Arthur M. Hazard, with portraits; and George L. Noyes, with 
open-air figures like ‘‘The Green Parasol,’’ and ‘‘Gray Day, Essex 
Dunes.’’ 

F. H. Richardson’s contributions, ‘‘Plowing in France’’ and 
‘‘Summer Evening, Etaples,’’ are reminiscent of his student days 
abroad, the former being the simpler and more effective of the two. 
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In the latter canvas the artist is embarrassed by a plenitude of figures 
and objects. Joseph de Camp’s picture of a girl playing a violin, with 
her face in the shadow; Miss M. L. Macomber’s symbolic ‘‘ Death 
and the Captive,’’ and Ernest L. Major’s big landscape, ‘* Heaven's 
Blue Smile,’’ with its clouds flecking luminous sky spaces, are also 
canvases worthy of a note of comment for their sterling qualities. 





PORTRAIT OF JOHN LA FARGE 
By Wilton Lockwood 


Among the fine landscapes are Walter Clark’s ‘‘Grand Cajion of 
the Yellowstone,’’ with its marvelous gamut of colors in rocks and 
stream; Swain Gifford’s ‘‘Coast of the Vineyard Sound,’’ one of his 
best pieces; Frank V. DuMond’s ‘‘Evening,’’ Carleton Wiggins’s 
‘‘Sombre Days,’’ Birge Harrison’s ‘‘Afterglow,’’ E. Irving Couse’s 
‘*Footprints,’” W. L. Lathrop’s ‘‘Pasture-land in Summer,’’ and 
Leonard Ochtman’s ‘‘ Morning Symphony.”’ 

Among the figures especially to be noted is ‘‘A Young Woman,”’ 
by Paul Moschcowitz. Among the marines is ‘‘After the Storm,’’ 
by Jules Turcas, of East Orange, New Jersey; ‘‘Afternoon on the 
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Jersey Coast,’’ by 
E. M. Bicknell, of 
New York; ‘‘Cumu- 
lus Clouds over the 
Sea,’’ by Bancel La 
Farge; ‘‘Winter 
Morning, North 
River,’’ by Henry 
B. Snell, and ‘‘ Off 
Long Branch, New 
Jersey,’’ by Fred- 
erick W. Kost, of 
New York. 

Among the sym- 
bolists, Frederick 
Ballard Williams 
must not be over- 
looked, though he 
has been somewhat 
adversely criticised. 
His ‘‘Love’ and 
Duty’’ is not de- 
fined, but the red- 
haired figure is 
clever in tones, and 
more than usually 


well modeled es to 
er torso and face. 


By Thomas Eakins y ’ ’ 
‘‘Nature’s Verge,’ 


the nude figure that 
Arthur B. Davies has placed against the rocks by the side of a tor- 
rent, strikes one more as the first sketch for a future picture than a 
self-sufficing creation which tells its story, and at the same time pleases 
through its technical quality. 

The Art Museum at Worcester is doing a good work, and it augurs 
well for the future that this, its fourth annual enterprise in the way 
of an exhibition, should be of such high. quality and so thoroughly 
representative of American work. These art displays in the smaller 
cities of the Union should be encouraged and fostered, since they are 
a potent influence. The success attained by Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, Syracuse, New York, and several other minor cities, sufficiently 
demonstrates the fact that it is not necessary for a city to be a 
metropolis to command collections of art works worthy of compari- 
son with the exhibitions that have heretofore been seen only in the 
great academies and salons. Francis E. Moraan. 
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TISSOT’S CONTRIBUTION TO RELIGIOUS ART 


The death of James Joseph Jacques Tissot, who passed away, in 
Paris, on August oth, after a protracted illness, suggests a query as to 
the painter’s most distinctive contribution to the art of his day. In 
America the artist is doubtless best known as the painter of religious 
pictures—illustrations, one might call them, of the life of Christ. So 
largely does this phase of Tissot’s work predominate, that one is likely 
to forget he attained signal success both as a painter and as an etcher 
long before he experienced that peculiar change of heart which trans- 
formed him from the luxurious Parisian to the religious mystic, and 
made him world-renowned as the illustrator of incidents in the life of 
the Saviour. 

What caused him to become a mystic and a religious devotee, and 
such an absolute believer in Jesus Christ as the son of the living God 
as to induce him to re- 
nounce former scenes and 
successes and devote his 
life to a single religious 
purpose, it might be diffi- 
cult to say. Certainly 
the step he took was as 
radical as it was unusual. 

Born at Nantes, in 1836, 
and educated at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts under Fla- 
drin and Lamothe, he 
painted Parisian frivolities 
for years. Then he went 
to London, where he took 
up his residence, and for 
ten years followed his pro- 
fession with a success, both 
in reputation and in finan- 
cial returns, such as is 
rarely the good fortune of 
an artist. In London he 
lived as an artist-prince, 
and maintained a_ house 
that was commonly called 
a palace of painting. He 
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entertained with a_lavish- By W. S. Burton 
ness little less than regal, Truth Sacrificed to Poetry 
357 
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worked nevertheless indefatigably, exhibited regularly at the salons, 
and turned out pictures from his studio that commanded admiration. 

Then for some reason best known to himself he lost interest in the 
old subjects that had engrossed his attention, turned his back on 
France, to which he had returned, and in 1886 set out for the Holy 
Land. There for years he studied the people, and as a humble fol- 


MARY MAGDALENE AT THE FEET OF JESUS 
By J. J. Tissot 


lower of Christ, lived in the places made memorable in the early 
history of Christianity. This was for him the beginning of a new life 
and of a new art, and despite the fame acquired in the earlier years 
of his artistic effort, it is this new art which will doubtless go down 
to posterity linked with his name. 

It is an art of refined realism as applied to religious painting. 
Tissot, one suspects, felt that if Christianity were the vital thing that 
priest and moralist claimed it was, it should be depicted in art with 
absolute verisimilitude. He no doubt felt that there was something 
radically wrong in the current depiction of Christ and the Holy Land, 
and his protracted residence in Palestine, his association with the 
Jewish people of that country, his studying of types and localities, 
were simply a means to reclaim religious painting, and make Christ 
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for the masses something more by the idealized conceptions which 
the artists of the ages have been bodying forth in their canvases. 

As a matter of fact, the conviction that impelled Tissot to leave 
France, and in a sense bury himself in Palestine in the interest of art, 
has long been felt and has frequently been voiced. Especially of 
late have preacher and artist insisted on a renunciation of old models, 





THE RAISING OF JAIRUS’S DAUGHTER 
By J. J. Tissot 


and an honest endeavor to seek facts, and one may thus regard Tissot 
as a forerunner in a widespread latter-day movement. To him is the 
honor of having undertaken systematically, and with insight not less 
scientific than poetic, what a very few modern artists have undertaken 
sporadically; and to him is the further honor of having accomplished 
by laborious efforts what other artists have for the most part failed in. 

Strict adherence to facts was, for instance. one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the pre-Raphaelites; yet even these devoted artists, who 
brought contumely upon themselves by their rejection of conventional 
standards and models, lost themselves when they essayed religious 
painting, and as shown by some of the pictures herewith reproduced 
by way of comparison, sacrificed truth to poetry. 

Instead of improving on the precedents established by the old 
masters, the painters of our time, as was recently pointed out by a 
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careful student of religious art, are for the most part only refining 
upon the Christs of Germany and Italy, and continue to believe that 
the Man who 
wandered about 
the hot fields of 
Palestine, sleep- 
ing in the open 
air and living 
like a peasant, 
was a man of 
peaches-and- 
cream complex- 
ion, sleek, 
golden hair, 
immaculate in 
respect of dress, 
and perpetually 
wearing an ex- 
pression that if 
we were to see 
it on a living 
face we should 
consider to be 
polite boredom. 
Nor is the ob- 
jection to the 
pictured Christ 
confined to fa- 
cial expression 
and impossibili- 
ties in dress and 
grooming; it is 
the type that is 
wrong. 

Ninety -nine 
in every hun- 
dred of the un- 
counted pictures 
of the Lord are 





THE VOICE IN THE DESERT 3 , 
By J. J. Tissot offensive be- 


cause they lack 
truth of environment, and because they show a weak, lackadaisical 
man, instead of a strong individuality. Christ, the same critic ; 
emphasizes, was a leader. Not only did he win the Apostles to him, k 


but he drew the multitudes. One who does that sort of thing is not 
a pretty man, not a man nice in his manner, not a man who minces 
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words and moves feebly, but a man of vitality and courage, who says 
what he means, who has such faith in himself that he cares nothing 
for opposition, whose mission in life he is determined to fulfill. The 
man with whom the majority of painters have familiarized us is a 
milksop. 

This unfortunate type, it can readily be understood, results from 
an extreme of reverence in those who made it. The painters feared 
to impart the grosser attributes of humanity to an ideal. They 





CHRIST IN THE HOUSE OF HIS PARENTS 
By Sir J. E. Millais 
A Studio Dream 


stained the spiritual with as little of the earthy as it was possible to 
concede and continue the shape of man. The result was a compro- 
mise, in which there was none of the substance and vigor of the man, 
and in which it was impossible to represent the purity or tenuity of 
spirit. Their Christ was a girl—I am using another’s words — and 
one of chlorotic tendency. Is it possible they thought a Christ like 
this was most admired by women worshipers? It is time for a reac- 
tion, for we have hints of it in other arts as well as in pictures, the 
poetry of the Christian religion preferring a man who lacks the 
obvious traits of manliness, while in oratorio the words of Christ are 
almost invariably given to a high tenor, a custom that has been 
recently broken by assigning the part to a barytone. 

He who scourged the money-changers out of the temple, who 
tramped the hills of Judea, who from his birth in a stable to his 
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THE YOUTH OF JESUS 
By J. J. Tissot 
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death at the hands of public ex- 
ecutioners knew none of the soft- 
ness of life, we may be sure was 
not the kind of teacher that was 
embodied from the respect and 
timidity of the early painters. The 
American Page is cited as one 
who painted what was known as 
‘*the butcher Christ,’’ in which he 
tried to emphasize exactly those 
phases that the older painters had 
repressed; and more recently 
Munkacsy has painted a ‘‘Christ 
before Pilate,’’ and a crucifixion, 
in which the central figures were 
modeled from Hungarian Jews, 
with which the painter was fa- 
miliar. Tissot, who studied for 
years in the Holy Land, came still 
nearer to the possible type, for he 
painted the Jew of Palestine, while 
the crowds that figure in the sacred 
pictures are not clean persons, 
glowing in robes of crimson and 


blue, but are like low-grade crowds everywhere, dirty, unkempt, 


half-clothed, and low-browed. 

If carried to extremes of real- 
ism, it is contended, the art of 
Munkacsy and Tissot would be 
more offensive than the art of 
Raphael, Tintoretto, and other 
goody-goody men—fine colorists, 
good composers, if you like, but 
indifferent diviners and creators 
of character. Yet there is no 
reason why sacred art should be 
any more or any less realistic than 
landscape art, or the genre of the 
academies of the present day. The 
medium should be sought. There 
must be a veracity that will assure 
us of the painter’s knowledge, 
and a refinement, a spirituality, 
that will win us to his ideal—a 
higher ideal than he can ever ex- 
press, but which he can hint in 





The artist is ever faithful to facts. 





THE CRUCIFIXION 
By J. J. Tissot 
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form and color. And there must be a doing away with the maudlin, 
weak, effeminate figure that has so long stood for one of the most 
purposeful and courageous 
men in the world’s history. 

Tissot has done much 
to abolish what is here 
called the maudlin, weak, 
effeminate figure that has 
so léng been the artist’s 
ideal of the world’s most 
purposeful and courageous 
man. Upon his arrival in 
the Holy Land he began 
those studies which result- 
ed in his masterful series 
of five hundred or more 
water-colors descriptive of 
the life of the Saviour. 

There is no suggestion in 
these paintings of conven- 
tional ideas. As has fre- 
quently been pointed out, 
the Christ of other paint- 
ers has been surrounded 
with a halo of ideality and 
of ‘‘conventional divin- 
ity,’’ but Tissot’s Christ 
is, first of all, a man, a 
Jew, a person of character. 

In all the other details 
of his work, in the minor 
personages surrounding his 
central figure, he is loyal to 
the same spirit—ever de- 
vout, not afraid to be crit- 
ical, devoted ever to the 
truth, and bent ever on 
presenting Christ in his THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 
proper character and in = nn re iis 
his proper environment. - _ 

There is more truth than fancy in the comparison sometimes made 
between Tissot and Renan. Tissot is for Christian art what Renan is 
for Christian theology. The two men are equally devout, equally 
devoted to an exalted purpose. Those who have read Renan’s 
‘‘Life of Jesus’? know how reverently, carefully, painstakingly that 
gifted writer strips away theological accretions from the personality 
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of Jesus, and from childhood to the awful tragedy on Calvary, pre- 
sents the founder of the new faith with all the attributes of humanity, 
without divesting that exalted character of the elements of genuine 
divinity. And so those who have studied Tissot’s wonderful series 
of biblical pictures will recognize that the artist, following Renan’s 
critical but reverent methods, has, pictorially speaking, given the world 
a new Christ, one so realistic as to appeal to us from the purely human 
side, and at the same time so ideal as to incorporate all the divinity 
that other artists sought to acquire by falsifying facts in the effort at 
spiritualizing. Joun Henry HvuGuHes. 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE 
By Mihaly Munkacsy 
Faithful to Fact 
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THE TARIFF ON WORKS OF ART 


Apropos of the government’s much-discussed policy of taxing 
works of art brought into this country from the art centers of the Old 
World, an open letter has recently been issued, signed by a number 
of painters, sculptors, and architects, which will be of more than 
passing interest to the readers of BRusH AND PeENcIL. The circular 
is signed by J. Carroll Beckwith, Kenyon Cox, William M. Chase, 
Edwin H. Blashfield, F. P. Vinton, William A. Coffin, Frederick 
Dielman, J. G. Brown, John La Farge, ]. Alden Weir, Thomas 
Eakins, Frederick W. Kost, C. E. Cookman, Childe Hassam, John 
W. Alexander, Edwin A. Abbey, H. Siddons Mowbray, Augustus 
St. Gaudens, R. W. Gibson, Abbott H. Thayer, George de F. Brush, 
and Charles F. McKim. The text of the document, which is well 
worth the consideration of every American lover of art, follows: 

‘“There are many reasons why the present time seems opportune 
for a renewal of the movement for a repeal of the tariff on works of 
art. Probably there has never been so general an interest in the 
subject throughout the country as has been roused by the recent pur- 
chase of great masterpieces of the world’s art by several Americans 
of great wealth and liberality. 

‘‘While the government of Italy has placed every legal obstacle in 
the way of the sale and exportation of the artistic treasures of its citi- 
zens, realizing that its works of art are one of the most valuable assets 
of the country, our own government strives to render the importation 
of these same works of art difficult or impossible, and with such a 
measure of success that many great works actually owned by Ameri- 
can citizens are retained abroad because the tax on their importation 
is too heavy to be willingly borne. 

‘‘At a time when the United States is the richest and one of the 
most powerful countries in the world, when a growing taste leads us 
increasingly to desire those things of beauty which our wealth enables 
us to command, and when financial embarrassment in many countries 
of the Old World is placing upon the market art treasures which a 
few years ago could not have been purchased at any price, why 
should our government, alone among those of civilized peoples, treat 
art as a luxury, the indulgence in which must be penalized? 

‘‘In common with all other people of taste and refinement, the 
artists of the United States are opposed to this tax on civilization. 
Through an organization formed for that purpose they advocated its 
abolition for years, and secured, first a reduction of one-half, and then 
its entire removal. In the Dingley tariff, however, the tax on works 
of art was reimposed, and in a worse form than ever, for the new tax 
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made no exception of antiquities, under which name the works of the 
old masters were formerly admitted free of duty. 

‘‘We believe that American artists ask and need no protection, 
and we would willingly see the total abolition of any tax whatever 
upon the importation of works of art. Certainly we not only need 
no protection against the works of old masters, but we need those 
works, and heartily desire the bringing into this nouns of as many 
such as can be procured. 

‘“We can see no possible interest that could be harmed, and many 
that could be helped, by the placing upon the free list of all works 
of art created fifty years before the date of importation, and we hope 
at least so much freedom of importation may be granted. 

‘‘As the National Free Art League was dissolved after apparently 
accomplishing its purpose, the artists of this country can act only 
through their regular organizations. We therefore purpose to bring 
the matter of tariff upon works of art once more before the various 
art societies of New York, and ultimately before the Fine Arts Feder- 
ation, in hope that Congress will be induced to abolish or modify the 
present tax.’ 

Accompanying the foregoing is the draft of an act to be intro- 
duced into Congress, to amend Chapter II. of the laws of 1897, 
entitled, ‘‘An Act to provide revenue for the government, and to 
encourage the industries of the United States.’’ This bill, the text 
of which follows, has been indorsed by the National Academy of 
Design, the Society of American Artists, and the Fine Arts Federa- 
tion of New York: 

‘Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, that on and after 
the passage of this act, unless otherwise specially provided for in this 
act, the following articles when imported into the United States shall 
be free of duty, and shall be added to the ‘free list’ provided for by 
section 2 of chapter 2 of the laws of 1897, and said section shall be 
amended by adding at the end of subdivision 703 of said section a 
subdivision of said section to be known as 703~a, to read as follows: 

‘* ‘Paintings in oil or water-color, statuary, sculpture, drawings, 
engravings, and etchings; provided, however, that such articles, in 
order to become entitled to entry free of duty, shall have been manu- 
factured or produced more than ‘fifty years before the date of importa- 
tion; but said exemptions shall be subject to such reasonable 
regulations as to proofs of the antiquity of said articles as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may prescribe.’ 

The Fine Arts Federation of New York has appointed a commit- 
tee, of which J. Carroll Beckwith is chairman, and the undersigned 
secretary, to co-operate with the originators of the bill to secure its 
enactment. To this end the most cordial assistance is asked of every 
person interested in the future of American art. KENYON Cox. 








ROMANTIC CAREER OF FAMOUS PICTURES 


For a poor man to be the owner of a fortune without knowing it, 
especially when that fortune takes the form of a famous picture, is by 
no means unusual, for many of the most priceless paintings in exist- 
ence have found their way into the possession of humble folk, who, in 
the majority of cases, have not discovered the fact until too late. 

Seven years ago a man, according to an exchange, in passing a rag 
and bone shop in the Paris slums, saw an old panel lying among a 
lot of cast-off clothing in the window, and being a collector of curios, 
he went in and secured it for the trifling sum of three francs. He 
took his purchase home, and when it had been cleaned he was 
astounded to see the signature of Rembrandt, with the date 1629 in 
one corner. Experts proved that the panel was indeed the work of 
the great master, and shortly afterward the owner refused four thou- 
sand pounds for the curio. 

Several of the Gainsborough paintings have undergone very roman- 
tic careers. The famous ‘‘ Duchess of Devonshire’’ for a long time lay 
unsold in a Sloane Street furniture-shop, until Mr. Wynne Ellis bought 
it for sixty pounds, and sold it by auction shortly afterward for nineteen 
thousand one hundred guineas. Another picture e by the same artist 
once hung in Dolby Hall, and the owners at length, thinking it use- 
less, gave it to some children to use as a target for their marbles. 
The picture had been penetrated in several places, when the children’s 
father was only too glad to accept an offer of seven pounds from a 
dealer for it. Rothschild has refused ten thousand pounds for it. 

At least two of Rubens’s masterpieces have been almost given 
away by their owners, who were ignorant of their worth. Some years 
ago a London bricklayer, out of work, pawned a blackened picture 
for a few shillings, and the pledge never being redeemed, it was sold 
by the broker to a dealer for a sovereign. On cleaning the picture, 
the dealer found it to be a genuine Rubens, and ere the week passed 
he sold it to the late Lord Dudley for seven thousand pounds. The 
same painter’ s ‘‘Lot and His Daughters’ "was for more than fifty 
vears in the possession of a poor family at Bath, who tag sold it 
for a few pounds in an auction-room in 1895, only to hear shortly 
afterwards that experts had since valued it at ten thousand cers 


Few men have been so fortunate as was an impecunious friend of 


the late J. E. Millet, for the great artist, anxious to repay a slight 
service rendered some years before, decided to paint a picture and 
sell it to his benefactor for a small sum, in order that he might sell 
it again ata profit. The result was his masterpiece, ‘‘L’ Angelus, 
and he let his friend have it for forty pounds. A few hours after- 
wards that lucky individual resold it for fifteen thousand pounds. 
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ITALY’S CONCESSION TO ART STUDENTS 


Italy has passed a law which renders it possible for certain foreign- 
ers to visit its national museums, galleries, excavations, and monu- 
ments without payment of the ny fee. This privilege of fee 
entry is accorded to foreigners who are (a) ‘tne: (b) art students 
and art critics who have issued noteworthy publications; (c) professors 
of archeology, historical and art institutions; (d) pupils of archzxo- 
logical, historical, and art institutions, students in the departme ent of 
literature and philosophy, and in schools of practical engineering. 

Applications for a general permit for free entry to all museums, 
etc., must be sent to the ministry of public instruction, on ae 
paper of one lira, twenty cents, with an unmounted photograph ( f 
the applicant) not to exceed five cm. by eight in size. Roker 
tions for free entry to archeological and art institutes in a single 
town must be sent on stamped paper of sixty c. to one of the heads 
of the institutes; and if the permit is required for more than a month, 
a photograph must be sent of the size mentioned. 

The application must be accompanied by the following documents: 
for persons under (a) and (c), by an academical document visé by the 
Italian diplomatic representative or consul in the country to which 
the applicant belongs, or by the diplomatic representative of that 
country in Italy. For persons under (b), by one of the publications 
which they have published. For persons ‘under (d), by an official 
document showing that they stand on the book of the institutions 
mentioned under that heading, for the year in which they apply. 
The document must be visé as in the case of the documents furnished 


by persons under (a) and (c). A. FP. 


ee 
EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN 


The following pages of illustrations show examples of decoration 
and design by two of the clever workers of the Old World. The cuts 
of Plate 31 are of vases by Max Lauger, which were recently dis- 
played in the Karlsruhe E xhibition. Both designs are severely plain 
in ornamentation, and are decidedly unique in conception. Plate 32 
shows four poster designs by Gisbert Combaz, who has taken his 
place by the side of Van Rysselberghe, Lemmen, Donnay, and other 
promoters of a new and original decorative art. The same character- 
istic personal style distinguishes all Mr. Combaz’s compositions for 
tiles, wall-papers, stained glass, posters, picture post-cards, etc. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


The importance of Whistler in the art world of to-day, and his 
unique personality, make especially welcome any literature designed 
to set forth his art ideals or to give currency to his wit and whims. 
W. G. Bowdoin’s ‘‘ James McNeill Whistler, the Man and His Work,” 
published by M. F. Mansfield & Co., is not only an appreciative 
monograph, but has the gossipy flavor that makes it entertaining 
reading. It is simply a well-written brochure of fifty odd pages, but 
it gives glimpses of the eccentric artist from so many angles that the 
reader feels on perusing the little book that he has an intimate 
acquaintance with the man and his work. 

Mr. Bowdoin is not chary of praise where praise is due, nor is he 
sparing of criticism when he thinks strictures are called for. He has 
a high regard for Whistler as a painter, but thinks the artist’s fame 
will ultimately rest on his work as anetcher. In his opinion, Whistler 
has exercised an influence on contemporary art which it might be 
difficult to estimate, since, to say nothing of the artist’s own pupils, 
many a man has given unmistakable evidences of having followed 
paths in the maze which he first blazed. The little book is thus not 
less the kindly tribute of an admirer than a frank statement of short- 
comings and limitations. 


‘Sir David Wilkie,’’ by Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, lately 
published by the Macmillan Company, is a welcome and valuable 
addition to the Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture Series. 
Wilkie holds a unique place among British painters, since he is for 
Scottish art what Burns and Scott are for Scottish poetry and romance. 

Until the beginning of the nineteenth century Scotland cannot be 
said to have produced any artist of original talent to compare with 
those of England. In the eighteenth century, indeed, there were a 
number of good portrait-painters, among whom Allan Ramsay was 
pre-eminent. Toward the close of the century Alexander Nasmyth 
and his son, Patrick, appeared as the forerunners of the landscapists. 
But genre painting, the story-telling picture, was practically a thing 
unknown in Scotland until 1805, when Wilkie appeared. 

His career, which was cut short by his untimely death in 1841, 
was one marked by notable successes and honors. This career Lord 
Gower traces carefully and in a most interesting way from the artist’s 
earliest years of effort, giving in detail his life in Edinburgh and 
London, and his subsequent travels in Switzerland, Italy, and Spain, 
through which he journey ed in search of health. Separate chapters 
are devoted to the artist’s early works, to his chief pictures, and to 
his Scottish honors, as well as to his latest works and etchings. 
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The reader is thus enabled to follow the development of the paint- 
er's art, and is givena comprehensive and sy mpathetic appreciation of 
the works produced. The volume, in point of style, is eminently read- 
able, and in point of fact. is reliable and sufficing. 


Many studies or so-called biographies of Ruskin have been pub- 
lished, but none has been more satisfactory, alike to the student and 
the general reader, than ‘‘The Life and Work of John Ruskin,’’ by 
W. G. Collingwood, first published in two volumes, in 1893, by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., and later issued in condensed and rewritten form 
by the same house. This condensed biography, which has recently 
gone to its second edition, is in many senses a more valuable hand- 
book than the original work. 

The reissues of Ruskin’s writings in cheaper editions have made his 
many volumes more accessible to the public, and have made more 
popular his teachings. The average art student, therefore, does not 
need the lengthy abstracts of Ruskin’s books with which the work 
here under notice was formerly loaded. Expositions of the great 
critic’s teachings, which were once so acceptable, would now be little 
less than an affront to the reader, and an annoying interruption to the 
biographical narrative. 

Mr. Collingwood has wisely eliminated the expository portions in 
his revised work, thus making it less a text-book and more a valuable 
contribution to biographical literature. On the other hand, he has 
been able to add much new biographical detail from various sources, 
especially from the old papers and journals at Brantwood. Even now 
the work is bulky, but it is so pleasant in its style, and so sympathetic 
in its treatment, that those interested in Ruskin and his work will find 
it almost an ideal volume. 


‘Sketches of Great Painters,’’ by Colonna Murray Dallin, pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett & Company, is another of the instructive 
handbooks called forth by the growing interest of the masses in &rt 
matters. The primary object of the book is to interest young people 
in the lives and works of some of the masters of painting, and 
secondly, to aid them in making collections of art photographs. 

The author treats of twenty-one of the masters, from Giotto to 
Turner. The sketches are in no sense biographies or criticisms, but 
are entertaining stories, rich in anecdote, and designed to stimulate an 
interest in the minds of the readers to continue the study of the artists 
in greater detail. The book may be heartily recommended for the 
purpose for which it was written. It is profusely illustrated, and con- 
tains a carefully prepared pronouncing vocabulary of proper names, 
and lists of important paintings which the reader may secure in photo- 
graphic form for the purpose of study. 
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